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The Channel Islands. 
(Continued from page 106.) 

He who has not seen Sark has not seen the 
Channel Islands. The geography books that we 
used to learn when we were young told us that 
this was a barren and rocky island, and this was 
all they told us. We were left to infer that it 
was uninhabited and desolate, a place little favor- 
ed by God and forsaken by man. Rocky it is, 
but not barren. It is so rocky that the Lords of 
the Admiralty once steamed round and round the 
island, and finding no landing place gave up their 
intended visit in despair. But the interior is fer- 
tileenough. The island is a bowl, and the con- 
cavity of it abounds with tree and flower and fern, 
snd there are nooks of luxuriant green and leafy 
jawns, such as Devonshire would not be ashamed 
toown. So far is it from being uninhabited, that 
the only fear of the islanders is that they will be 
over-populated. The navigation thither is intri- 
cate and not a little perilous, so that the Sark 
pilots who have learnt to thread the watery maze, 
and to encounter the dangers of rock and shoal, 
have a reputation for skill and hardihood. A 
steamer goes from Guernsey to Sark, about once 
a week in summer, and luggers gu every day. 
But in winter when the wind is tempestuous, and 
sill more when there is a calm accompanied by a 
fog, it is often impossible to hold communication 
for more than a week. Twelve days have been 
known to elapse before the Sarkites could learn 
any thing of what was going on in the great world 
of Guernsey. * * * * 

There is one peculiarity which cannot but 
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wearing mourning three weeks. Tenderness and 
thriftiness alike forbid. They are not only tender 
and thrifty, they are independent. They pass 
their own laws, and no one has the right of veto 
save the seigneur. ‘Their parliament of forty 
meets in the school-house, and there the island 
budget, about £80 a year, is voted. They have 
a prison, and tradition tells that there was once a 
prisoner, and that when she was about to be locked 
up for the night she begged that the door might 
be left open as she was nervous if left alone. The 
request was complied with, and the prisoner made 
no attempt to escape, thinking probably that con- 
cealment would be impossible in a country with 
such narrow limits as Sark. Once upow a time 
there was nearly a rebellion on the island. It 
was the introduction of the penny post which 
caused it. Before that event the islanders used 
to go to meet the boat which brought their mail, 
and seize their letters without asking leave. The 
necessity of seeing them carried away to the post- 
office, and of waiting until the eagerly expected 
missives were delivered, irritated them in the 
highest degree, and their anger was not quickly 
appeased. The chief authority in the island is a 
clergyman, who is not only seigneur, but high 
sheriff, president of the Legislative Assembly, 
and commander of the forces, which number 
about a dozen men, of whom about ten would be 
officers. His is a very mild despotism. The 
land tenure is regulated by the strictest primo- 
geniture. The Sarkites are so careful that their 
island shall not be overpopulated, that the younger 
sons are not permitted to inherit their father’s 
estate, but are expected to leave the island and 
push their fortunes in Guernsey or the great 
world beyond. Notwithstanding these precau- 
tions, land attains the very high price of £300 an 
acre. French is the language almost universally 
spoken ; but by no means Parisian French, but a 
patois to which the people cling so tenaciously, 
that although taught English in the schools, they 
speedily forget it. The seignory is the chief 
sight of the island, and very charming is it. A 
quaint castellated building, with terraces on which 
peacocks display their fans, with velvet lawns in 
front and hollyhocks of many colours growing tev 
feet high, and a brilliant blaze of flowers such as 
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almost erewite seclusion to the turmoil of the 
world. St. Helier’s, the capital, is a place of 
80,000 inhabitants, a population nearly equal to 
that of all the islands, save Jersey, put together. 
Your first’ contact with the Jerseymen does not 
give you a favorable impression of them. The 
porters that beset you as you land at the quay are 
most obtrusive in their offers of service; but 
though competition is keen there is no abatement 
of price, and the pertinacity with which they 
follow you is equalled by the largeness of their 
expectations if you engage them. The cabmen 
are less numerous and are therefore more extor- 
tionate. The fares which they demand would 
astound even the most audacious of theirconfreres 
in London; and they have this advantage, that 
their extortion is legalized. The antipathy which 
these first specimens of Jerseymen excite, is 
softened by the sight of the Jersey women. These 
are as remarkable for beauty as their sisters in 
Devonshire, and both have the same style of 
beauty. St. Helier’s is a town that does not im- 
prove on acquaintance. The public buildings are 
poor; the streets are narrow, though the shops 
are good. The market is capacious, but here as 
at Guernsey the visitor gets undeceived as to the 
supposed exceeding cheapness of living in the 
Channel Islands. True, the taxes are light, and 
thus one item of expenditure is saved. Brandy 
and all kinds of spirits can be obtained at little 
more than the cost of manufacture—the other and 
purely legitimate articles of household expendi- 
ture are not apparently lower in price than in 
many of the smaller towns of England. Honse- 
rent, moreover, is by no means low, so that the 
popular belief about the small expenditure re- 
quired in the Channel Islands, if it were true 
some years ago, is no longer so. 

Between Guernsey and Jersey there is more of 
rivalry than of intercourse. The two are jealous 
of each other. They are however alike io wary 
respects. Among others, they both have a roc 
fortress guarding the harbor, with a distinguished 
history attached to it, but are picturesque rather 
than useful. Modern works of defence upon the 
hills above overlook and supersede the island 
stronghold. Fort George overshadows Castle Cor- 
net; Fort Regent overshadows Castle Elizabeth. 
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heighten the strange dreamy thoughts that the 
Fehr must have at finding himself on such a 
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spotas this. The Sarkites walk about in sable 
garments. In Guerusey there seemed to be an 
unusually large number of mourners going about 
the streets ; but in Sark the whole population are 
glad in black. One is tempted to suppose that 
fome great pestilence has swept over the people, 
and left one-half of them lamenting for the other 
Jaid.in their graves, You cannot learn that 
any such calamity has befallen them. Their 
weeds appear to be due to other causes. The 
island is small, and the inhabitants intermarry so 
h that they are like one large family, of which 
f ope member suffers all the other members 
. "That is one reason ; but there is another. 
kites are an economical race, and havin 
a good black stuff gown, or a good black 
y will wear it until it is worn out, 


n't adopt the modern London fashion of 


are not often seen north of Italy, and luscious|The two castles were alike in holding out for the 
fruits that crowd the walls, and bosky gleus|king, Charles I, when the islands had declared 
through which one descends to a precipitous rock,|for the Parliament. Both were reduced at last; 
that looks across a narrow gulf of sea upon an| Castle Cornet after a gallant resistance of wine 
island which to those who know Cornwall, will at|years, Elizabeth Castle after a resistance of about 
once suggest Tintagel—such is the seignory. six wecks ; capitulation being indaced less by the 
Little Sark is joined to Sark by a very narrow/|strength of the enemy than by the accidental ex- 
neck of land or rather of rock. A pathway, eight|plosion of powder which caused the death of a 
feet broad with cliffs sheer down 200 feet on either|large number of the garrison. * . “g 
side, and with no protection for the dizzy travel-| The climate of the Channel Islands is singu- 
ler, is the highway from great to little Sark. As|larly agreeable. The mean daily range of tem- 
might be expected, there is not much communi-| perature in Guernsey, is but 8° 1’, just one half 
cation between the two, and it is stated that somejof that at Greenwich, and during November, 
of the inhabitants of the smaller division have| January, and February, is but 6° 2’. The mean 
never once ventured beyond its boundaries, and| temperature of the year is 51° 5’, which is 2° 5’ 
they seem to think it so wide a world that they|higher than at Greenwich. The consequence is, 
tic up all their fowls by one leg Jest they should/that snow and frost are almost unknown; the 
my The people subsist by farming and fishing. | geranium, the fuschia, the myrtle, and the came- 
‘o go from Sark to Jersey is to return from|lia, grow out of doors through the year, and the 
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vig - 
last, especially, attains to the dimensions of a 
tree. The highest recorded reading of the thier- 
mometer is 83°, the lowest 24° 5’, the two ex- 
tremes having been reached withio six months of 
each other—namely, in the summer of 1846, and 
in the January of 1847. The mean rain fall is 
under 35 inches. Dense fogs are somewhat fre- 
quent, especially in November. In Jersey the 
range of tewperature is somewhat greater than in 
Guernsey. It seems strange that there should be 
avy difference of climate between two islands so 
closely adjoining as Guernsey and Sark. Yet 
there is so great a difference that Guernseymen, 
languid for the want of change of air, go to Sark 
to be braced. The bracing nature of Sark air is 
— proverbial, and this quality may be partly 
ue to the fact that the ground in that island is 
higher than in Guernsey. 
(To be continued.) 
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Some Observations on Christ's Sermon on the 
Mount, 

“ And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a moun- 
tain: and when he was set, his disciples came unto 
him, and he opened his mouth, and taught them, say- 
ing,” &c. 

Our Lord seeing the multitudes, for the ad- 
vancing his Father's glory, his own kingdow, and 
the good of souls, went up into the mountain, and 
sat in the power of the Father; and when so sat 
down, his disciples came unto him ; which shows 
the necessity of coming to Christ, to hear his 
word, and that christians ought to assemble them- 
selves before him, that he may speak to them 
either immediately, or by his ministers if he 
pleases to enlarge the heart of any of them to de- 
clare his word ; and as his disviples then person- 
ally came unto him, so now we ought to come to 
him in spirit ; and when but two or three are so 
come to him, He is as really present spiritually, 
as he was personally in the mount. And as this 
meeting in the mount was powerful and glorious, 
80 will all those be, in measure, where Jesus is 
really present in spirit. 

* And he opened his mouth, and taught them.” 
Thus when true believers meet before Christ, he 
teaches them, and opens the mysteries of the king. 
dom of God, and speaks truly to the state of the 
people, even now spiritually, as he did then vocally; 
and his word is with power and great glory. Ob! 
may all his servants and ministers, who are sen- 
sible of his divine call, minister according to their 
several gifts and capacities, in his power, and by 
his holy and divine authority. This must change 
the hearts of poor mortals, and forward the work 
of reformation, which, with godly sorrow it may 
be truly said, goes on but too slowly in this world. 
Christ being thus set in the power of his Father, 
opened his mouth and let fall a shower of bless- 
ings on those hearts who were prepared to receive 
them. For bis great love and tender compassion 
are generally manifested to poor souls when they, 
with love and zeal to him, and for the honor of 
his great name, assemble before him. He begins 
and says,— 

“ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

It is a safe and blessed state to be spiritually 

oor, and to be rightly sensible of it before the 

ost High. For then we are nothing, and have 
nothing, but from the Lord: and without him 
man sees himself undone: his soul must starve, 
he must go naked, if the Almighty do not feed 
and clothe him. When people see themselves 
poor and wretched, miserable, blind, and naked, 
without Christ, notwithstanding all the fine things 
they may enjoy in this world, which is of a fading 
nature, oh, then, how the soul cries and begs for 
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atisly it, but it begs with tears, Lord help me, or he 


I perish! Save me, or I am undone forever! 
Here. the soul humbly approaches the throne of 
grace by prayer; and if an answer is not quickly 
received, for such a soul is apt to think the time 
long, it waits patiently with that servant of God, 
who said, “Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him :” for I know there is no help for me but 
from thee, oh, my God, and wy Saviour! saith 
the truly poor soul. The food which must keep 
life in me, is thy word : and the raiment which I 
want, is thy righteousness, as thou wroughtest it 
for me, and workest it in me also. The Lord 
looks with a compassionate eye on such souls, and 
doth not use to turn them away empty ; but as 
they abide in the patience, waiting for his appear- 
ance in hope, he assures them of the kingdom ; 
and a great change is witnessed ; for the blessing 
of Christ makes them rich, which adds no sorrow 
with it. Their greatest sorrow was, and is, for 
want of it; now their treasure and heart is in 
heaven, and heavenly things are their chiefest 
delight; now they are clothed with Christ’s 
righteousness, he hath put it upon them, aod 
they show it in the sight of men, a thorough 
change being wrought both within and without 
also; ‘The holy Spirit bearing witness with their 
spirits, that they are the children of God ;’’ and 
Christ says theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

“ Blessed are they that mourn : for they shall 
be comforted.” 

The mourning here spoken of, is of a godly sort, 
which may sometimes appear outwardly. First, 
The soul may mourn for its own sins and iniqui- 
ties; Second, For want of a Saviour; and Third, 
For the iniquities of others. “ All have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God;” and since 
we have all sinned, we have all need to mourn 
before the Lord, and bow ourselves before the 
Most High; and when he sees that we are hum- 
bled before him, he will comfort us. Christ will 
send the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth in his 
name, who will come unto us; and when he is 
come, we may plainly know that it is he, by what 
he doth, according to Christ’s own rule, which is 
infallible and certain. He says, ‘‘ When he is 
come, he will reprove, or convince the world of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment; of sin, 
because they believe not on me; of righteousness, 
because I go to my Father, and ye see me no 
more; and of judgment, because the price of this 
world is judged.” Thus, according to Christ, 
that which shows us our sins, which convinces us 
of them, is the Spirit of Truth, the Comforter; 
and after we have mourned for the sions of which 
he convinces us, then he comforts us with inward 
comfort and consolation. This Comforter also 
convinceth us of our formal righteousness, when 
it is only formal, without the power of Christ ; 
and then the soul mourns after the life and power 
of godliness, which indeed is great gain, with true 
contentment; and hath the promise of the things 
of this life, and of that also which is to come. 
Here we are comforted by the Spirit in the pro- 
mise, in which we have faith to believe in Christ, 
that he will verily do as he hath promised. It 
also convinceth us of judgment, when we judge 
with a wrong judgment; and when we mourn for 
our mistake, he makes us sensible of his righteous 
judgment, which judges the prioce of this world, 
who is judged by Christ; and then instead of 
mourning, we are ready to sing with the saints of 
old, “ Salvation, and glory, and honor, and power, 
unto the Lord our God, for true and righteous 
are his judgments, for he hath judged the beast 
which did corrupt the earth, and hath revenged 
the blood of his servants at her hands.” 


ry 
béing trul love with . 
from it@h some sense; or — 
seem to stay a great while from it, alth cL 7 
only to prove it; this makes it mourn like the _ 
spouse iu the Canticles, who sets forth the ; 
aod excellent parts and comeliness of her be 
and-her sorrow is, that he-has withdrawn hi 
and well may a soul be sorrowful, when Christ 
spiritually withdraws himself. The-childrem of 
the bride-chamber mourn in the Bride 5 
absence, but rejoice in His presence, who is the — 
very perfection of beauty and holiness. But the ~ 
soul abiding in his love, seeking him and waiti 
for him, in his own time he will certainly come: 
to that soul; for He is the truth who 
‘Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.” 4 
Again, pious souls cannot but mourn for the 
sins and abominations of the times, which area 
great.exercise to them, and affect them with sor- 
row and mourning ; but they are comforted with 
blessed promises, which the Holy Ghost, at tim 
immediately applies to their souls, as recorded in 
the holy Scriptures; and let it be remembered, 
that all our good times are in the hands of the 
Lord. It is recorded in the holy Scriptures, that 
God would have his people comfortably spoken 
to; and that he would “give them beauty for 
ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the gai 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness; that 
they might be called trees of righteousness, the 
planting of the Lord, that he might be glorified.” 
“ Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit 
the earth.” 
Be not high-minded, saith one of his servants; 
and another saith, God resisteth the proud, but 
giveth grace to the humble. Again, “The meek 
will he teach his way, and the meek will he guide 
in judgment ;” as the holy Scripture witnesseth. 
Well said our holy Saviour, that the meek should 
be blessed: grace is given to them, and God is 
their teacher and their guide in judgment ; a most 
blessed gift, teacher, and guide. It is a great 
blessing indeed, to receive grace from Almight 
God, to be taught his ways, and to have the bald 
One to be our guide in judgment. He who has 
all power in heaven and in earth committed into 
his hand, says that the meek “shall inherit the 
earth :” they have the truest enjoyment of all the 
things of this life ; whereas the proud and scorn- 
ful are a burden to themselves and others, and 
hardly any thing pleases them, or is good enough 
for them; when, on the other hand, the meek and 
contented mind hath a continual feast. 
‘ Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ; for they shall be filled.” 
Let it be remembered, that as our mortal bodies 
cannot enjoy health long without a natural ap 
tite for meat and drink, so our souls cannot live 
unto holiness without a spiritual hunger and an 
inward thirst after the righteousness which Christ 
puts upon his saints; not by imputation only, but 
actually also. Such souls he will fill, as 
witnessed and bore her testimony to the trat 
thereof, viz: “He hath filled the hungry with 
good things, and the rich he hath sent empt 
away. When we are emptied of sin and self, 
there is room for the Almighty to pour his Spirit 
into us. If we would fill any thing, it must first 
be emptied ; so must we be empty, if we hunger 
and thirst after righteousness : chew shall we tru 
pray to our heavenly Father for divine food, 
it will be our meat and drink to do his will; and 
we shall delight to feed upon his word ; as Christ 
says, “ Man shall not live by bread alone, but %y 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
God.” This is holy food for the soul, 
nourishes and keeps it alive unte God; 
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- gpened to praise the Lord. It is true, we have 
' gn.adversary, that would be filling us with many 
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‘this it is dead, notwithstanding it may 


“gives life; wherefore let a spiritual hunger and | thunder. 
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of a living soul. As this hunger and thirst,|they began %o 
qrdesire, must be spiritual, so must the food be|northerly direction, swarming in the air by myri- 
siso; It being ‘‘ The Spirit that quickens,” andj|ads, and making roar like suppressed distant 
By looking well up to the sun they 
could be seen to good advantage, and could be 
seen as high as the eye could discover an object 
so small, in appearance like a heavy snow-storm. 
The number was beyond imagination—the = 






irst after God and his righteousness be in the 
‘oul. A righteous man being greatly athirst after 
‘the living Lord, cries out, “As the hart panteth 
after the water brooks, so doth my soul after the 
living God.” And this holy thirst was greatly 
satisfied, so that his heart was many times sweetly 


of the timber in this section of the territory would 
be but little in comparison. The air was literally 
full of them, and continued so till long in the 
afternoon, when the air was free of them, count- 
less millions having passed on leaving other 
countless millions covering the earth to devour 
vegetation.” 

On the Ist of Ninth month, as an observer at 
Council Grove, Kansas, writes, “a tremendous 
shower‘of grasshoppers came from the south, 
completely filling the air as high as one could see, 
and looking like a driving snow-storm. In a few 
moments the ground, trees, bushes, and every- 
thing green was completely covered. In less than 
two hours the leaves of trees, bushes, corn and 
everything green was devoured. The weather 
since then has been cool and wet, so that they 
could not leave, as they move only in hot, dry 
weather. The grasshoppers are now lying thick 
over everything, eating the ears of corn, vats, all 
the bark off the trees and shrubs, watermelons, 
cucumbers, cabbage-heads, pumpkins, &c. It will 
be impossible to sow fall wheat here unless they 
leave soon.” 

Another observer at Lawrence, Kansas, writing 
under date of Ninth month 27th, says: ‘ Coming 


things, fleshly, worldly, and satanical ; but we are 
to shut our hearts against him, to keep out all 
those things, and to stand open to Christ, empty 
before him. If we find our adversary too hard 
for us, we are to flee and cry to the Lord for suc- 
cor and help, who is a God not only afar off, but 
also near at hand, a present help in the needful 
time, as many of his servants and children have 
experienced. Wherefore, to be hungry and 
thirsty after Christ and his righteousness, enti- 
tles us to bis gracious promise, who says they 
shall be filled. 


(To be continued.) 
: For “The Friend.” 
Destruction by Grasshoppers in Kansas. 

Accounts lately received from several parts of 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota, represent that 
very great damage has been done to the standing 
crops and vegetation generally throughout a large 
district lying within these States, by devastating 
swarms of grasshoppers which have swept over 
the country in countless numbers. 

These insects appear to have only lately become | damage, except in a few cases where they have 
so numerous as to attract much attention, but /attacked fall wheat, corn blades, and tobacco. * * 
within the last two months they have made their|/They first made their appearance about Salina, 
rere in such multitudes as to very seriously|high up on the Smoky Hill fork of the Kansas, 
affect the prospects of the farmer in those neigh-/ and from thence have spread over Eastern Kansas. 
bourhoods. The Lawrence Journal states “ that 


in Brown county they covered a track twelve 
miles in width, and consumed pretty much every- 


There is something weird and unearthly in their 
appearance, as in vast hosts they scale walls, house 
tops, and fences, clambering over each other with 


have the|open air to sun themselves. About nine o’clock| wpon its inhabitants, as is declared in 2 Chron. 
come thicker and faster from aj vii. 13. 
no rain, or if I command the locusts to devour 
the land, or if I send pestilence among my peo- 
ple.” And may also properly excite to thought- 
fulness whether there be not a cause for this 
similar visitation within our limits. 
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“Tf I shut up the heavens that there be 


In reference to their probable re-appearance in 
increased numbers in the future, B. D. Walsh 


says: “ There can be little doubt, I thiok, that 


wherever the insect has laid eggs this autumn, 
there the great bulk of the eggs, unless previously 
destroyed, will hatch out next spring. In this 
case the mischief will be a hundred fold as great 
as any inflicted in 1866. For then the country 
will have to subsist them, not only for a few 
weeks in the perfect or winged state, but for 
several months, while they are slowly and gradu- 
ally attaining maturity.” From other considera- 
tions, however, it seems probable that after the 
second year their number will diminish, since it 
is evidently strictly an alpine insect; and when 
it arrives in Kansas and Nebraska it arrives at a 
point many thousand feet nearer the level of the 
sea than its native home, and where consequently 
the ‘conditions of life,’’ as they are called by 
naturalists, 7. e. food-plants, climate, density of 
the air, temperature, moisture, &c., &c., are very 
different from those of its native home,” and 
where it will consequently in accordance with 
natural laws, probably soon die out, unless fresh 
swarms descend upon those countries from Colo- 
rado. In the summer of 1867, however, it may 
be expected that the grasshoppers will very seri- 
ously injure the district of country io which their 


Oh! the streams of the celestial fountain or 
waters of life stand open to all that are athirst, 
that they may drink; and that they may have 
wine and milk without money and without price. 
I wish that there was a more general thirst in the 
children of men, to drink of this water, which 
Christ our Lord has promised to give to true be- 


thing green. Trees were stripped of their leaves, 
grass eaten up, and corn fields literally stripped 
to the stalk.” ‘In north-western Kansas they 
fill the air so as to obscure the sun. They have 
been traced to a distance of two hundred miles 
above Fort Kearney.” From the fact that they 
have invaded these settlements from the West, 
they have popularly received the name of the 
Mormon, Colorado or western grasshopper. Benj. 
D, Walsh, in the Practical Entomologist, gives 
an account of this insect, and informs us that it 
is properly the Caloptenus spretus of Ubler, a 
species closely resembling the common red-legged 
grasshopper of the Eastern States, but differing 
from that in having its four wings much longer, 
so that instead of flying only a few yards ata 
time, it can with ease fly a great distance. It 
was noticed to have been very abundant in Colo- 
rado in 1864, from whence it has journeyed east- 
ward, having probably been assisted in passing 
over the intervening comparatively barren plains 
by westerly winds. 

The following notices of their appearance in 
the district alluded to are extracted from that 


so late in the season, they have not done 5 have this year been so thickly deposited. 
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a creaking, clashing noise. Sometimes they march|lievers, and that it should be in them a well of 
in even regular lines, like hosts of pigmy cavalry,| water springing up into everlasting life; and he 
but generally rush over the ground in confused! has said of himself, “I am the living bread which 
swarms. At times they rise high in the air, and| came down from heaven, if any man eat of this 
circle round like gnats in the sunshine. At such/ bread, he shall live forever.’— Daniel Stanton. 
times I think they are caught by currents of our - 
prevailing westerly winds, and are thus distributed Jatural Mathematiciaa.— Many years ago 
over vast tracts of country. They are now de-| Miraldi, being struck with the fact that the 
positing their eggs, and we shall probably have a| lozenge shaped plates of the honey-comb always 
second edition next spring. One farmer informed| had the same angles, took the trouble to measure 
me that on his place there were about four holes|/them, and found that in each lozenge the large 
to every square inch; and in some places I have/angles measured 109 degrees 28 minutes, and the 
seen them even thicker than this.” smaller 70 degrees 32 wiuutes—the two together 
“ How remarkable,” says B. D. Walsh, ‘ do| making 180 degrees—the equivalent of two right- 
the above graphic descriptions agree with thatjangles. He also noted the fact that the apex of 
given by the prophet Joel of the locusts of scrip-|the three-sided cup was formed by the union of 
ture, ‘A day of darkness and of gloominess, a day| three of the great angles. 
of clouds and of thick darkness. * * The landis| Some time after, Reaumur, thinking that this 
as the garden of Eden before them, and behind| remarkable uniformity of angle might have some 
them a desolate wilderness; yea, and nothing/ connection with the wonderful economy of space 
shall escape them! * * Like the noise of chariots| which is observable in the bee-comb, hit upon a 
on the tops of mountains shall they leap, like the| very ingenious plan. Without mentioning his 
noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the stubble,| reasons for the question, he asked Konig, the 
as a strong people set in battle array. Before their| mathematician, to make the following caleula- 





eo 


periodical. A correspondent of the Rock Island |face the people shall be much pained ; all faces|tion. Given a hexagonal vessel, terminated by 


Union, writiog from Nebraska city, says :— 
‘‘ Fourteen miles north-west of Nebraska city, 
I have lately been a witness to a sight, rare and 


singular to me. The last day of August, near the| ways, and they shall not break their ranks.’ ”’ 
middle of the afternoon, quite a number of grass- 


shall gather blacknese. They shall run like| three lozenge-shaped plates, what are the angles 
mighty men ; they shall climb the wall like men| which would give the greatest amount of space 
of war; and they shall march every one on his| with the least amount of material. 

Keenig made his calculations, almost in 
The above statements forcibly bring to mind,| with Miraldi, and Reaumur concluded that the 


hoppers were seen alighting, and the number|and enable us to realize more fully those passages| bee had very nearly solved the difficult mathe- 


rapidly increased till a little before sunset. The | of scripture which allude to ravages of the locusts 
next morning they appeared much thicker, but|or 


_ Were only so from having crawled more into the| brought upon the land of Israel as a punishment 


matical problem. 
Mathematicians were delighted with the result, 


hoppers which in former times were 
and for a long timo the calculations were not 
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questioned. However, Maclaurin, the well-known 
mathomatician, was nct satisfied with even so 
slight a difference between the two mathema- 
ticians. He wanted precision, tricd the whole 
question himself, and found Miraldi’s measure- 
ment correct. 

Another question now arose: How did this 
discrepancy occur? How could so cxcellent a 
mathematician as Koenig make so grave a mis- 
take? On investigation, it was found no blame 
was attached to Keenig, but that the error lay in 
the book of logarithms which he used. Thus a 
mistake in a mathematical work was accidentally 
discovered by measuring the angles of a bee-ccll 
—a mistake sufficiently great to have caused the 
loss of a ship whose captain happened to use a 
copy of the same logarithmic tables for calculating 
his loogitude.— Homes without Hands. 


——_ ~~. oe 


For “ The Friend.” 
Extract of a letter from Jacob H. Vining, Super- 


intendent of Schools in Virginia, belonging to 


the Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and 

its vicinity, for the Relief of Coloured Freed- 

men. 
Yorktown, 11th month 24th, 1866. 

The people seem overjoyed at our return. * * 
We have had four large schools ruvning here al] 
the week, day and evening; about 200 pupils in 
all. Two more echool-rooms are ready, and will 
be filled as soon as teachers arrive. The brick 
house at Fort Magruder, assigned for use of 
teachers, and the school-house there, are in readi- 
ess ; the scholars and people are anxiously wait- 
ing for M. and M., who cannot leave here until 
others come to take their places. 

The tone of the late rebels appears much changed 
for the better since I was here last. C.S.,a 
prominent man in York county, said, on meeting 
me at Williamsburg, “‘I am heartily glad to see 

ou with us again; we recognize your mission as 
in our interest, and we wish to assure you that we 
will do all we can to aid you. Your school at F. 
is on my land, and you shall be welcome as long 
as you will keep a school for these people there. 
We are changing our vicws about the coloured 
people; we now want them educated, and you are 
the people, above all others, that we want here in 
the work, for we know that you will do both them 
and us good.” 

This same man opposed our schools last winter. 
The President of William and Mary College, also 
gave me an equally hearty greeting, and when it 
was intimated that on account of the unhealthy 
climate, and the want of funds to carry on our 
a ay here and elsewhere, we might have to 

ndon the Peninsula after this year, he ex- 
claimed, “ You must not think of doing so, we 
feel the benefit of your influence, and our citizens 
have agreed to do all they can to aid you, and to 
keep you with us.” 

I was at Williamsburg about two hours, and 
had six different pressing invitations to dine with 
the most influential there, and only was excused 
by promising to do so, as I visit that place from 
time to time. Several near Yorktown also have 
taken pains to express their unity with our 
labours, and their hope that we will remain here. 

We have a very comfortable home and school- 
houses, compared with last winter; and every 
thing bids fair for successful labour. * * We 
have got nicely settled, and only want a carpet 
for our sitting room ; it is 18 feet by 21; a good 
rag carpet would do very well. 





These three men all at once to death the slander-poison 
burns: 


The one who speaks, the one who hears, the one whom 
it coucerns. 










































































THE FRIEND. 


Bor “ The Friend,” 
CONSIDER THE LILIES. 
Two lovely lilies grouped together, 
Within a vase of classic form; 
This, an exotic from the orient 
Where gales blow soft, and skies are ever warm. 


The other,—native of our valleys, 
Of our oft changing seasons born,— 
Unfolds its richly glowing chalice, 
Beside cool waters to the dewy morn. 


Alike in form, their scroll-like petals, 
With graceful curve are fashioned fair ; 
One, ruby-flecked, the other garnet, 
And both a tiar of velvet-tassels wear. 





Though oceans psrt their native valleys, 
Their queenly features are the same; 
Thne sealéd with God's omnipresence, 
Who writes on all his works bis wondrous name. 






The same in type, yet sweetly varying 
In colours, are the graceful pair ; 
The exotic to a royal maiden, 
Of pure Caucasian lineage I'd compare— 


And thou, my beauteous compatriot, 
To an Indian chieftain’s child,— 
The pearly cheek of this, rose-tinted, 
Whilst golden, shows my princess of the wild. 
With such as these fair Eden’s bowers 
Smiled ; and the grass of Palestine, 
Was clothed with like resplendent flowers, 
When spake the Son of God these words beniga— 









“ The lilies of the field consider, 
They toil not neither do they spin, 
Yet eartbly kings in all their glory, 
Arrayed as one of these, have never been.” 





Transcendent praise! from Him who only 
God’s boundless love could comprehend, 
Witb mild rebuke of earth-born splendor, 
And aims, that with this brief sojourn must end. 





To those who seek the crown immortal 
With earnest heed,—assurance blest, 
That nothing needful is withholden 
While journeying onward to their glorious rest. 


—_——_s eo —_——_ 





Selected, 
BEFORE ENTERING ON DOMESTIC DUTIES. 

O Thou that in thy lowly sojourn here, 
Wouldst oft retire from the thronged thoroughfare, 
Wouldst stay awhile Thy healing touch, and leave 
The listening crowds that hung upon thy lips, 
To share the meal domestic, and to join 
In social converse, ’neath the quiet roof 
Of thy loved Lazarus; O! be with me 
Amidst my household duties, as thou wert 
With his two sisters. May thy gentle voice 
Speak to my heart in sweet encouragement 
Or mild reproof, and let me feel the gaze 
Of those meek eyes fix'd on my every act, 
And watching all I do. Grant me the grace, 
Whilst Martha's busy offices demand 
My lesser care, to cast my better thoughts 
Down at thy feet, to sit with Mary there 
And listen to thy words of truth and love. 
Teach me, with mind unruffled and serene, 
To meet the hourly accidents of life ; 
And let the tones of gentle patience lend 
Their soft sweet music to my lightest word. 

| may I bear in mind, that from the roots 
Of withered and neglected duties spring 
The rankest sin-weeds which infest the heart; 
That wisdom infinite has placed me here 
To work thy will, watched o’er by angel’s eyes, 
Cherished and cared for, not alone by those 
Whom thon hast given to tread life’s path with me, 
But with a love beyond all human ken, 
By Thee, on whom my hopes of heaven depend ; 
My Lord, my God, my Saviour, and my Friend. 


2) ee 


John Barclay says: “It was the remarkable 
testimony of an eminent elder in the Truth, ‘ Not 
all the persecutions, not all the apostates, nor all 


the open or private enemies we have ever had,|R 
have done us, as a christian Society, 
that riches have done. 















Jee: Does it Expand or Contraet by Coldf© 
Kirkwall, Orkney, October, 1866)" 

I have recently conversed with persons Who 
had attended the admirable course of lectures at 
the Royal Institution. They all seemed to be of 
opinion that ice continued to expand as its teth. 
perature was reduced ; and one of the experiments 
of Prof. Tyndall—our greatest and best an 
on such subjects—was quoted as a proof of this: 

The experiment was as follows :— 

A compact mass of ice, at or very little below - 
the freezing point, was pressed tightly into’s 
strong (metallic) vessel, which vessel be og then 
placed in a strong freezing mixture was burst 
asunder, supposed to have been caused by the* 
expansion of the ice inside. 

My opinion is that the strong vessel was broken 
by its own greater and more sudden contraction 
(metal being a good conductor of caloric) on the 
solid unelastic ice inside, which, even it it did 
expand by the abstraction of heat, would, as a 
bad conductor, be much more slowly affected’ 
the freezing mixture than the vessel inclosing it. 

The wise law of nature by which water at a 
temperature of 39° begins and continues to ex. 
pand as it cools down to the freezing-point of 32°, 
is so well known as to require no comment; but 
I believe that after ice is once formed, it is acted 
upon by reduction of temperature in the same 
manner as almost every other known substanee, 
that is, it contracts. 

In travelling over the large frozen lakes (Win- 
nepeg, for instance) in America during winter, if 
acalm and cold night (say 30° below zero) fol- 
lows a somewhat mild day, loud cracks like pistol 
shots and moaning sounds are heard on the lake 
continually ; and next morning when travelling is 
resumed large rents (occasionally several feet 
wide, which can be caused by contraction only,) 
with open water in them, are seen in the 
across which there is often both difficulty and 
danger in leaping. 

These rents are soon firmly frozen over, and 
perhaps in a day or two the temperature rises 
some 20°, when there is a repetition of the noises 
on the lake ice, not to the same extent however, 
and arising from an opposite cause,—namely, the 
expansion of the ice, which is either forced up 
into ridges, or pushed up on the shore, as there 
is pow more ice on the lake, by the amount form- 
ed in the rents spoken of, than will cover it at 
moderate temperature; therefore it has to be 
forced up somewhere. 

These contractions and expansions go on during 
the winter, to a greater or less extent according 
to the greater or less number of changes of tem- 
perature that occur. 

I belicve glacier motion on a large extent of 
surface, such as Greenland, to be in a great mea- 
sure caused by the contraction and expansion of 
the ice. 

Thus, the ice contracts in winter, forming wide 
and deep cracks or crevasses. These are drifted 
full of snow, and when the ice expands again by 
the warmth of summer, these crevasses being 
filled up, the ice is pressed out at the edges, as it 
must expand somewhere. 

There may be nothing newin the views I have 
ventured to express ; but I have never heard them 
promulgated by any one, which is my only reason 
for troubling you with this long letter on a very 
cold but interesting subject. Joun Rag. 

— Atheneum. 


Interior of a Russian Railroad Car.—The 
ussian cars are built on the American — 


the damage/as far as form is concerned, but internally & 


divided into three parts. A saloon at each end, 
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ith broad, continuous seats around its sides, 
sgithout division, to be used for couches, and a 
pandsomely furnished middle saloon. This chosen 
; collectively, was nicely carpeted, and sup- 
_plied with high-backed arm-chairs, not placed two 
and two, but divided into sections of three, two 
joined and one opposite. We had no other per- 
-gons in the compartment, which supplied places 
for a dozen. 

A peculiarity is the frequency and length of 
the halts. We must have stopped as often as 
every quarter of an hour, sometimes for four or 
five minutes, sometimes longer, and in addition, 
twice for dinner, twice for supper, and twice for 
breakfast, and each time half an hour. 

These stations were exceedingly nice, large, 
and convenient, with lovely grounds surrounding 
them. In two or three rooms tables were set, and 
at dinner a table d’hote is served. At equal dis- 
tances on the side are long stands with smaller 
refreshments for the less hungry—coffee and tea 
in tumblers, great cakes of snowy whiteness 

*moulded into the forms of fishes, &c., and here 
and there that peculiar feature of Russia, the tea- 
uro, a grand, shining brass machine, with a char- 
coal fire inside, that sends forth volumes of steam 
like the panting locomotive without. The appe- 
tite appeased, every body lights a cigarrette, 
(Russian ladies too,) and walks up and down the 
wide platform until the bell sounds. This sort 
of thing is repeated so frequently, and the Rus- 
sian ladies eat so much, and smoke so often, that 
one is inclined to wonder whether they will live 
to get to their destination.—Lute Paper. 


For “The Friend.” 


Thoughts for the Times.—No. 62. 


The sweetness and purity of John Woolman’s 


character are beautifully shown in the short trea- 
tises bound up with his printed journal. These 
are very remarkable productions, being written 
with a simplicity which regards all exaggeration 
as falsehood, and which shuns mere ornament as 
the writer himself would have shunned fine 
clothes. Yet this severe simplicity rises at times 
into sublimity, and the clear perception of right 
and trath shows a depth of thought and mature 
wisdom which the ablest philosophers of the 
schools can scarcely surpass. 

How fine for example and how just, are the 
distinctions drawn in the introduction to his Con- 
siderations on the keeping of negroes. ‘“ Natural 
affection needs a careful examination: operating 


upon us in a soft manner, it kindles desires of 


love and tenderness, and there is danger of taking 
it for something higher. To me it appears an in- 
stinct like that which inferior creatures have; 
each of them, we see by the ties of nature, loves 
self best; that which is a part of self, they love 
by the same tie or instinct. In them it does in 
some measure the offices of reason, by which, 
among other things, they watchfully keep and 
orderly feed their helpless offspring. Thus na- 
tural affection appears to be a branch of self-love, 
good in the animal race, in us likewise with pro- 


per limitations; but otherwise is productive of|ject to the will of G 


evil, by exciting desires to promote some by means 
prejudicial to others. 

‘¢ Our blessed Saviour seems to give a check to 
this irregular fondness in nature and at the same 
time a precedent for us, ‘ Who is my mother and 
who are my brethren,’ &c., thereby intimating, 
that the earthly ties of relationship, are, com- 
paratively, inconsiderable to such, who, through 
a steady course of obedience, have come to the 
happy experience of the Spirit of God, bearing 
witness with their spirits that they are his chil- 
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HE (FRIEND. on” 


“This doctrine agrees well with a state truly|worldly honour, and frequently applied to support 
complete, where love necessarily operates accord-|huxury, while the wages of poor labourers are such, 
ing to the agreeableness of things, on principles )that with moderate industry and frugality they 
unalterable and in themselves perfect. may not live comfortably, raise up families, and 

“‘1f endeavouring to have my children eminent |give them suitable education, but through the 
amongst men after my death, be that which no|straituess of their condition, are often drawn on 
reason grounded on those principles can be brought |to labour unto weariness, to toil. through hard- 
to support ; then to be temperate in my pursuit |ships themselves, and /reguently to oppress those 
after gain, and keep always within the bounds of |use/ul animals with which we are entrusted. 


those principles, is an indispensable duty, and to 
depart from it, a dark unfruitfal toil. 

“In our present condition to love our children 
is needful ; except this love proceeds from the true 
heavenly principle which sees beyond earthly trea- 
sures, it will rather be injurious than of any real 
advantage to them ; where the foundation is cor- 
rupt, the stream must necessarily be impure. 

‘That important injunction of our Saviour, 
Matt. vi. 33, with the promise annexed, contains 
a short but comprehensive view of our duty and 
happinese. If, then, the business of mankind iv 
this life, is to first seek another; if this cannot 
be done, but by attending to the means ; if a sum- 
wary of the means is, not to do that to another 
which io like circumstances, we would not have 
done unto us, then these are points of moment, 


‘From age to age, throughout all ages, divine 
love is that alone, in which dominion has been, 
is, and will be rightly conducted. 

‘¢ In this the endowments of men are so employ- 
ed, that the friend and the governor are united in 
one, and oppressive customs come to an end,” 

“To labour that our children may be putina 
way to live comfortably, appears in itself to be a 
duty, so long as these our labours are consistent 
with universal righteousness ; but if in striving to 
shuo poverty we do not walk in that state where 
‘Christ is our life,’ then we wander; ‘ He that 
hath the Son hath life ;’ ‘ This life is the light of 
men.’ If we walk not in this life we walk in 
darkness, and ‘he that walketh in darkness 
knoweth not whither he goeth.’ 

“Through departing from the truth as it is in 





and worthy our most serious consideration.”’ Jesus, through introducing ways of life attended 
So, likewise, in his Considerations on the true |with unnecessary expenses, many wants have 
harmony of mankind and in those on pure wisdom |arisen, the minds of people have been employed 
and human policy: in studying to get wealth, and in this pursuit 
“ My mind,” says he, “hath often been affected |some departing from equity, have retained a pro- 
with sorrow, on account of the prevailing of that|fession of religion; others have looked at their 
spirit, which leads from an humble waiting on|example, and thereby been strengthened to  pro- 
the inward teaching of Christ, to pursue ways of |ceed farther in the same way.” 
living, attended with uonecessary labour, and; ‘ Friends in early time refused, on a religious 
which draws forth the minds of many people to| principle, to make or trade in superflyities, of 
seek after outward power and to strive for riches,| which we have many large testimonies on record; 
which frequently introduce oppression and bring|but for want of faithfulness some gave way, even 
forth wars and grievous calamities.” some whose examples were of note in Society, 
“When we love the Lord with all our hearts, \and from thence others took more liberty; mem- 
and his creatures in his love, we are then pre-|bers of our Society worked in superfluities, and 
served in tenderness both towards mankind and|bought and sold them, and thus dimness of sight 
the animal creation ; but if another epirit gets|came over many. At length Frieuds got into the 


room in our minds, and we follow it in our pro- 
ceedings, we are then in the way of disordering 
the affairs of society. 

‘“‘Tf a man successful in business expends part 
of his iacome in things of no real use, while the 
| poor employed by him pass through great difficul- 
| ties, in getting the necessaries of life, this requires 
his serious attention. 

‘I feel a concern in the spring of pure love, 
that all who have plenty of outward substance, 
may example others in the right use of things; 
may carefully look into the condition of poor 
people, and beware of exacting on them with re- 
gard to their wages.” 

“Tf they who have plenty, love their fellow 
creatures in that love which is divine, and in all 
their proceedings have an equal regard to the 
good of mankind universally, their place in socicty 
is a place of care, an office requiring attention, 
and the more we possess, the greater is our trust 
and with an increase of treasure, an increase of 
care becomes necessary. When our will is sub- 
od, and in relation to the 
things of this world, we have nothing in view, 
but a comfortable living equally with the rest of 
our fellow creatures, then outward treasures are 
no farther desirable than as we feel a gift in our 
minds equal to the trust, and strength to act as 
dutiful children in his service, who hath formed 
all mankind and appointed a subsistence for us in 
this world.” 


use of some superfluities in dress, and in the fur- 
niture of their houses, and this hath spread from 
less to more, till superfluity of some kinds is com- 
imon amongst us. 

“Tn this declining state many look at the ex- 

ample one of another, and too much neglect the 
pure feeling of Truth. Of late years a deep exer- 
cise hath attended my mind, that Friends may 
idig deep, may carefully cast forth the loose matter, 
and get down to the rock, the sure foundation, 
and there hearken to that divine voice which 
'gives a clear and certain sound. 
‘ And I have seen in that which doth not de- 
‘eeive, that if Friends who have known the Trath, 
keep in that tenderness of heart, where all views 
‘of outward gain are given up, and their trust is 
only on the Lord, he will graciously lead some to 
be patterns of deep self-denial, in things relating 
ito trade and handicraft labour; and that some 
lwho have plenty of the treasures of tiis world, 
will example in a plain frugal life, and pay wages 
to such who may hire, more liberally than is now 
|eustomary in some places. The prophet speaking 
lof the true church said, ‘ Thy people also shall be 
all righteous.’ 

“ Now Christ, our holy leader, graciously con- 
tinueth to open the understandings of his people, 
‘and as circumstances alter from age to age, some 
|who are deeply baptized into a feeling of the state 
of things are led by his Holy Spirit into exercises 
in some respects different from those which at- 





‘Great treasures managed in avy other spirit|tended the faithful in foregoing ages, and through 
than the spirit of truth, disorder the effairs of|the constrainings of pure love, are engaged to 
society, for hereby the good gifts of God in this|open the feelings they have to others. 
outward creation are turned into the channels of| ‘In faithfully following Christ, the heart. is 
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g , THE FRIEND. 


into a life so plain and simple, that a little doth | This is not surprising, for in this case the foot of |but like all other millionaires, I had to 
suffice ; and thus the way openeth to deny our. : 
selves, under all the tempting allurements of that 
gain, which we know is the gain of unrighteous- 
ness. 

“The language of Christ is pure, and to the 

re in beart this pure language is intelligible ; 

ut in the love of money, the mind being intent 
on gain, is too full of human contrivance to attend 
to it. 

“It appeareth evident that some channels of 
trade are defiled with unrighteousness, that the 
minds of many are intent on getting treasures to 
support a life, in which there are many unneces- 
sary expenses. 

“ And I feel a living concern attend my mind, 
that under these difficulties we may humbly fol- 
low our Heavenly Shepherd, who graciously re- 
gardeth his flock, and is willing and able to sup- 
ply us both inwardly and outwardly with clean 
provender, that hath been winnowed with the 
shovel and the fan, where we may ‘sow to our- 
selves in righteousness, reap in mercy,’ and not 
be defiled with the works of iniquity. 

“ Where customs contrary to pure wisdom are 
transmitted to posterity, i¢ appears to be an injury 
committed against them ; avd I often feel tender 
compassion towards a young generatiun, and de- 
sires that their difficulties may not be increased 
by us of the present age.”’ 


the stalk remains shaded, and, as a consequence, |my treasures, only I had not quite as much 
soft and feeble, while the enervated stalk is fore. ble with mine aaa of the wii not. having 























































great surface to the crushing pressure of rain and|much good as theirs often do. I sa 
wind. On the other hand, it is notorious that | that a issued in 1699, and had boos ont ebaia 
the wheat grown upon poor land rarely lodges, and| bank for nearly one hundred and fifty years, and 
the explanation of this fact is evidently that, in| others nearly as old as that one. e 
the absence of vigorous leaves, the stalks, besides} We then went to the printing and bi 
having no great load to carry, become hardened | rooms, for they do all their own work of that ki 
by the action of sun and air. and saw all the various processes. The Tinting 
The practical lesson suggested by these experi-| machines number each note as it is swenk off, by 
ments is that, in order to prevent the lodging of|a curious arrangement in the press, and ’ 
grain, the farmer must, for the present at least,| note is registered by the machine itself =n 
look rather to improved methods of sowing, by/printed, so that none can be stolen by the work- 
means of which light and air shall always be/men. The paper is also manufactured here, and 
freely admitted to the stalks, than to any chemi-|it is in the water-marks of the paper that the diffi. 
cal specific which has yet been suggested. In|culty of counterfeiting lies. The notes aresigned 
the course of time means may perhaps be found |also by machinery, and the whole process is very 
to induce the deposition of strengthening ingre-| curious. 
dients at those parts of the stalk where strength} The testing room for coin was also interesting. 
is most needed, but until that time arrives it will| The gold sovereigns, as they come in, are put it 
be best to follow the lesson taught by the natural |a large hopper, which distributes them into tubes, 
growth of the wheat plant, and not to depart too|These tubes are then placed on.a weighing ma- 
far from the physical conditions which are essen-|chine so delicately adjusted that it will register 
tial to its healthy development.— Nation. the one hundredth part of a grain. The sover- 
cigns slide slowly from the tube into a little chan- 
nel, where they are weighed as they pass. If 
full weight, the machine drops them on one si 
if light, it tosses them over to the other with an 
almost contemptuous fling, and they are taken to 
another machine, and there cut through the edge, 
so that they cannot go into circulation again. 
About thirty-five thousand per day may be tested 
in this way. In the coin room we were shown 
bags on bags of various coin, and one containing 
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Discovery of Capernaum.—Keith Johnston, 
and other gentlemen engaged in the exploration 
of Palestine, recently made an important discovery. 
At Keith Johnson’s suggestion, who believes that 
Fell Hum is the true site of the ancient Caper- 
naum, they dug into the mould, hoping to fiod 
the remains of the synagogue there, popularly 
called the “ White Temple,” and, according to 
letters just received, were rewarded with complete 


success, finding the supposed building nearly or| £1000 t into hands, givi 
quite entire. Should these tidings prove correct, | mand olin wih thea  - likely to. handle 
the explorers have found the only building in/again. These details will be enough to. enable 


which the Saviour actually was when on earth, t hat t is thi 
which can be identified at this day.—Littell’s of Eogland.—N. andar ean 


Living Aye. 





Influence of Silica on the “ Lodging” of Grain. 
—Years ago it was shown by chemical analysis 
that the straw of the cereal grasses and particu- 
larly wheat straw, contains a very considerable 
quantity of silica. Since the plants thus rich in 
silica are exceedingly hard, stiff, and rigid, it was 
not an unnatural inference that the strength of a 
wheat plant was likely to be nearly proportional 
to the amount of silica contained in it. The 
opinion was, in fact, quite generally received that 
it is from lack of silica in its stalk that the spear 
of grain is weak and liable to fall down. 

The suggestion has often been throwu out that 
gtain might be prevented from lodging by dress- 
ing the soil with some one of the soluble prepa- 
rations of silica, and so furnishing to the growing 
plant the supposed desideratum in a readily as- 
similable condition. 

The distinguished French agricultural chemist, 
Pierre, has recently subjected the whole question 
to the test of experiment. He finds that the 
ideas and hypotheses above mentioned are not 
borne out by facts. As the result of numer- 
ous analyses, he finds that of the different parts 
of the wheat plant the leaves contain far more 
silica than the smooth portion of the stalk, and 
the stalk much more than the knots or joints, 
which prove to be comparatively poor in silica, 
in spite of their apparent hardness. In equal 
weights, the leaves contain seven or eight times 
as much silica as the joints, and four or five times 
more than the spaces between the joints. The 
portion of the plant least rich in silica is the lower 
part of the stalk, at precisely the place where the 
stiffoess and rigidity are most necessary. If, 
then, silicated manures be offered to the wheat 
plant, the larger proportion of the assimilated 
silica will accumulate in the leaves and not in the 
stalk; and, as a consequence of this excessive 
development of the leaves, it follows naturally 
that grain highly charged with silica might fall 
down and lodge, while grain exposed to simi- 
lar conditions, but less rich in silica, might stand 
firm aod suffer no harm. 

It has long been noticed that, other things be- 
ing equal, those samples of grain of which the 
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The Bank of England. John Dunstone. 


A correspondent writes : The Bank of England| [Our readers will probably recollect that men- 
is an immense affair, covering an area of eight|tion is made of John Dunstone in one or two of 
acres, and employing upwards of 1000 clerks, &c.,|the letters of Benjamin Bishop recently repub- 
in its vast operations. By the kindness of a|lished in this journal; some correspondence hay- 
friend we were admitted to the parts of it from|ing taken place between them. Both appear to 
which the public are excluded. We first weut|have been in very humble life; both were for 
to the bullion vaults. There we saw a pile of|many years blind, and both attained to an estab- 
bags filled with American gold, containing about|lishment in the unchangeable Truth, and were 


For “The Friend.” 


each of which lay piles of gold, each one of which |small pamphlet containing a brief memoir of J. 
contained about $3000 worth of metal. By a|Dunstone, which we think will interest most of 
rough calculation of mine, I reckoned the gold on|the readers of “The Friend.” He was born in 
the trucks to be worth about $6,000,000. In|1787, was married in the twenty-fourth year of 
another room we saw bags, boxes and kegs of sil- | his age, and became a member of the “ Wesleyan 
ver to a very large amount. Society,” wheré he continued until the year 1838, 
We then went to the cancelled note room.|when having become convinced of the truths of 
You must remember that every Bank of England|the gospel as held by Friends, he joined them. 
note is printed in duplicate, and one copy repaid| He was blind during the last forty-four years of 
out twice from the bank, but every one that comes|his life, and suffered much from disease. The 
are then recorded in books for the purpose, tied|author says :] 
up in bundles and stored away for seven years,| “At one of my frequent calls on John Dun- 
and then burned. Hence, if any legal question |stone, I endeavoured to learn some of the partic- 
arises about any note, it can be found and traced | ulars of his earlier years; when he began by ac- 
in a few minutes, so perfect are their arrange-|knowledging that goodness and mercy had fol- 
ments. Wheo you remember that a Bank of|lowed him all the days of his life. 
England note is about twice as wide asa‘ green-| The first circumstance worthy of record o0- 
back,’”’ and that between £40,000 and £50,000/curred about the eighth year of his age. A 
often come in during the day, you see how vast| prayer-meeting being held weekly at a neighbor's 
the accumulation will be. house, he felt one evening a desire to attend it; 
We were in one room that had the receipts of|and creeping in and hiding himself, as well as he 
two years, and there were about $3,000,000,000,!could, bebind a clock case which stood in the 
a sum that bewilders one to imagine. A package|room, he there, with tears, poured forth. bis soul 
containing £1,000,000 was placed in my hands, |in silent prayer. On reaching home, he said mo- 


weaned from the desire of riches, and we are led/leaves are most highly developed lodge first.|so that for about half a minute I was a millionaite, ~@ 


ed to carry an excessive load, which presents a|to take care of it so long; but it did me quite ag q 
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$4,000,000, and some twelve or fifteen trucks, on | preachers of righteousness. We have received a — 
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THE FRIEND. 


of what had occurred, but with a peaceful|again led to the chapel, when the same minister |eaten up and incorporated with the other ingredi- 
sd@'retired to rest. By the following evening, |officiated ; John Dunstone hopiog that, as he/jents. 
p he returned from his labor, the cireum-|had already been instrumental to his rencwed| A quicker but more expensive method is to get 
had reached the ears of his parents, whojawakening, so it might please divine goodness to|a tight hogshead cut in two, and sink both ends 
were then careless of divine things, and hence/make him also the messenger of peace and con-jone half their depth in the earth, banking up 
threatened him, that if they knew of his at-|solation ; but in this expectation he was disap-|the sides. In these put the bones, filling near to 
tending another such meeting, his punishment pointed. He left the place more heavily laden|the top, pour over first, twenty gallons of water, 
shuuld be severe. He greatly feared his parents, |than when he entered it, so that he might again |and thea the contents of one carboy pure oil of 
and their word was his law; he dared not diso-|adopt the language of the Psalmist; “1 sink in|vitriol to each tub; in the course of a few weeks 
them, so he went no more to the meeting ;|/deep mire, where is nostanding. Iam come into/it will be found to be a pasty wass,—pure phos- 
pat in his childish way he often prayed, and|deep waters, where the floods overflow me.” phate—and which can then be mixed with dry 
ht, in solitary places, renewed evidences of} In returning, a strong desire prevailed in his|loam or plaster, aad made ready for application 
divine favor ; sometimes retiring to bed before | mind to visit a sick man who resided about a mile|by either the hand or sbovel. In this way we 
his little brothers and sisters, and there seeking) from bis dwelling—an individual who had, like|can return to the soil, particularly those that have 
communion with his Maker. himself, druuk deeply of the cup of conviction, |been long under cultivation, certain ingredients, 
Thus he continued about six months, when the/but had become a rich partaker of that peace and | which are carried off in making butter, furnishing 
fervor of his religious feelings abated, and child-|joy which spring from believing in the mercy of|milk or growing stock, which it does not get 
ish vanities resumed their ascendancy ; yet he|God, as manifested in Christ Jesus. On request-|through the barn yard. 
was not at any time left wholly to himself; for|ing his brother’s assistance to conduct him to the WiFi 
the good Spirit of the Lord never entirely forsook |house, he betrayed unusual reluctance, and did! Chester Co. 
him, but by reproofs and convictions often fol-jall he could to dissuade him from his purpose; 
lowed him, testifying for truth and righteousness, |this, however, increased his desire, and he urged 
and embittering to his taste the pleasures of sin.|his plea prevailingly. ‘For in walking to the 
So powerfully was he affected, that not unfre-| place,” he said, “ such was the state of my mind, 
quently, when waJkingalone, he stood motionless|that I seemed less to walk than to fly, so lightly 
in the public road, the good hand of the Lord /did I pass over the ground.” 
pressing him sore, in mercy arresting him in his} On being introduced to the sick man’s apart. 
downward progress of vice, and graciously invit-| ment, the latter addressed him with a few words, 
ing him yet again to drink of the cup of salva-|the force of which he felt, although no particular 
tion impression remained; but afterward, while a 
young man was engaged in supplication, every 
petition that was offered up came with power to 
his heart, piercing its inmost recesses, and break- 
ing it iti pieces before the Lord. And now it was 
that the Almighty Delivercr passed by, proclaim- 
ing the name of the Lord, ‘‘ the Lord God, merei- 
ful and gracious, forgiving iniquity, transgression 
and sin.”” On this memorable occasion, bis sack- 
cloth was put off, and his soul girded with glad- 
ness. He returned to his dwelling a happy man, 
praising God, and in effect saying: “Glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace, and good-will 
toward men.” 
It may be right here to remark, that that for} Gratitude—The apostle Paul admonishes us 
which he felt most deeply condemned, and for/|to covet carnestly the best gifts, and I know none 
which, beyond all beside, troubie and anguish |better than a grateful heart. It is gratitude 
came upon him, was his having for so long a|which makes the host of heaven sing redeeming 
period, by rebellion and evil, resisted and grieved |love and grace; without gratitude on earth the 
the Holy Spirit of the Lord; that Spirit which |greatest blessings are turned into curses, for they 
had so often convinced him of sin, of righteous-|aggravate our guilt; but he that is grateful for 
ness and judgment, and which had so long and all that he enjoys is like the earth that receives 
so powerfully striven to draw him from the paths|blessings from God, spreading fragrance all 
of the destroyer.” around, yielding “ bread to the eater, and seed to 
(To be continued.) the sower.”’ 


Average Mortality and Duration of Life.— 
Dr. Farr, who presided over the late session of 
the British Social Science Association, institated 
a comparison between the leadirg nations of 
Europe in respect of public health. According 
to the statistics of the lecturer, Norway is the 
most healthy country in Europe, the average age 
attained by the inhabitants being about 50 years, 
and the annual rate of mortality only 17 in the 
thousand. In Belgium, France, and England it 
is 22, in Germany from 29 to 30, in Italy 30, 
and in Russia 36, per thousand. It is supposed 
that the large annual mortality in Russia is partly 
owing to the great consumption of brandy in that 
country. The mean duration of life is stated to 
be 25 years, or just half that of the people of Nor- 
way. The Germans do not live 30 years on an 
average; in England the average length of life is 
about 35 years. In sixty years the increase of 
the Anglo-Saxon race all over the globe has 
equalled the present population of France. 


———————— 


Much after this manner he lived till about the 
twenty-fourth year of his age; his sinful propen- 
sities more and more obtaining the mastery; a 
love for idle and dissipated society was cherished ; 
and the ale-house was his frequent resort; but 
here he had no peace. 

About this time it pleased the Almighty to 
visit him with partial blindness. He had gone 
into the field to prepare some ground for pota- 
toes, and while thus engaged, his sight suddenly 
failed him. It seemed, to use his own language, 
. as though a wind from the Lord had blasted 

” 





In this state, he groped his way to the house; 
medical assistance was procured, but in vain; his 
darkness became entire. Now it was that the 
desolateness of his situation came fully upon him. 
“He remembered God, and was troubled; he 
complained, and his spirit was overwhelmed ; he 
called to remembrance his song in the night; he 
communed with his own heart, and his spirit 
made diligent search.” 

In this condition of mind, he was led one even- 
ing to the Methodist Chapel ; the preacher spoke 
of the dangerous situation of those who had not 
fully given up their hearts to God, but who, con- 
Yinced of the necesdity of doing so, were yet, at 
seasons, overcome of evil. ‘‘ Sinning and repent- 
ing,” emphatically exclaimed the preacher—“sin- 
ning and repenting is the high road to hell !” 
Here the sword of the Spirit entered into his 
soul, and his heart instantly responded: “Then 
Tam in the road to hell at this moment ;” while 
such was the perturbation of his mind, that his 
' smote together for very anguish. Thus 
Mmpressed and affected, he left the chapel. “‘ And 
tow,” said he, with deep emotion, no doubt call- 
ibg to remembrance “the wormwood and the 

l,” “my circumstances were distressing in- 

—wholly dark without, while a darkness in- 
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nin iia Railways and the Holy Land.—The directors 

Fertilizers “lof the Smyrna and Aidin Railway have had sur- 

: : : veys made for great extensions of their system. 
Having experienced the great value of bones, Smyrna will continue to be the chief station, and 
either crushed or dissolved, as a manure, the wri-|a new line, if executed, will pass to the north 
ter desires to call the attention, more particularly | round the head of the Gulf. It will then take an 
of young farmers, to an article in “The Friend,” | easterly course in the direction of Sardis and 
No. 13, of present volume, headed “ Preparation | Philadelphia, but stops short of those once re- 
of Bones as a Manure.” nowned cities, upon the ruined portals of which, 
The author says, “Mix say 1000 parts of|in common with those of the other “seven 
ground bones with 1000 parts of wood ashes, and|(hurches in Asia,” “Ichabod” may be written. 
add 600 parts of quick lime, with water enough |The railway, on the other hand, strikes southward 
to keep it moist.” It is a most excellent combi-jin the direction of Ephesus, which will be reached 
nation, and any one trying it, either as a top|by a branch line. The projected main-trank 
dressing for grass land, spread broad cast on core | takes an easterly course from Aidin, to which it 
comparably ‘more awful pervaded all within.” |or wheat ground, and harrowed in before sowing |has already been opened. In its route it will 
“Will the Lord cast off forever, and will he be|Will, it is apprehended, be well satisfied with the|touch at, or pass by Antioch in Pisidia, Laodicea, 
orable'no more? Is his mercy clean gone for-|Tesult ; the effect being perceptible nearly as soon | (ollosse, and Hierapolis. Pergamos and Thya- 
éver? Doth his promise fail for evermore? Hath|#8 that from guano, and far more permanent. It/tira are to the north of the northern extension. 
God forgotten to be gracious? Hath he in anger|i8 not requisite, however, that the bones should|The company is at present in an impecunious 
thut up his tender mercies?” Such was in ef-|be ground; broken up with a sledge or heavy| condition, and the extensive works are postponed 
the language of his soul. hammer, or even left long enough in their natu-/for an indefinite time. The revenue is expected 

_ On the following First-day morning, he was ral form, and they will be found to be entirely |to be derived from the carriage of cotton, wool, 
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and other produce of the country, and from pas- 
senger traffic.— Building News. 


THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH 8, 1866. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The Fenian troubles in Ireland have as- 
sumed considerable proportions. The cable dispatches 
mention the departure, almost daily, of troops for Ire- 
land. The British government appenred to be taking 
energetic measures to prevent or suppress a serious out- 
break. The chief Fenian organizer, James Stephens, 
was reported to be in Paris. The London Morning 
Herald says, that the United States Minister Adams, has 
revived the Alabama claims, and that the British cabi- 
net will soon give the case the consideration which its 
importance deserves. The government bas peremptorily 
refused the use of the London Parks for trace reform 
demonstrations. . 

It is stated that the United States Minister at Paris 
recently read to the French Emperor in person, a very 
grave and decided dispatch from the United States Sec- 
retary of State, requiring France to fulfil the engage- 
ments she had entered into with regard to the Mexican 
question. A Paris dispatch says the Emperor Napoleon 
has telegraphed to his aids in Mexico to hasten the 
evacuation of the French troops from that country. It 
is also stated that an arrangement has been agreed upon 
that the French landholders shall not be disturbed in 
their rights. A Triest dispatch of the Ist says: Pre- 
parations are being made to receive the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, who is expected to arrive in an Austrian war 
vessel at an early date. The case of the Empress Car- 
lotta is thought by her consulting physicians to be hope- 
less. 

The King of Prussia has decided to send Prince 
Adelbert, lately created anadmiral, to the United States, 
to study the modern improvements in naval construc- 
tion. 

The Journal des Debais says, that Rome will be 
evacuated by the French on the 12th inst. 

A great reform demonstration took place in London 
on the 3d inst., and was participated in by all the trade 
societies. Fully 50,000 people, it is said, walked in pro- 
cession to the place of meeting. They were addressed 
by John Bright and fifty other speakers. The assem- 
blage was orderly, but manifested great enthusiasm. 

The Liverpool cotton market was moderately active. 
Middling uplands, 14d. Breadstuffs in good demand. 
Consols, 883. U.S. 5-20’s, 70}. 

The Province of Upper Canada, during last year, ex- 
pended nearly $1,500,000 for the support of public 
schools. The number of male teachers employed is 
2930, of female teachers, 1791. 

Uniten Srates.—The British Postal Treaty.—The U. 
States Post Office Department has simply agreed on a 
preliminary basis for a postal treaty with Great Britain. 
The articles, therefore, remain to be formally executed, 
and the time fixed for its operation. It is expected that 
the treaty will be in full force by or before the first month 
1868, at which time the present postal treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain will expire by limi- 
tation, The announcement that a treaty on the subject 
had been already made was inaccurate. 

’ The South and the Freedmen.—The United States tax 
on cotton is complained of in the cotton States, and 
promineut southern men bave urged the United States 
Secretary of the Treasury to recommend to Congress a 
reduction of the tax. 

The annual report of the Baltimore Association for 
the moral and intellectual improvement of the freed- 
men, shows $52,000 expended, and $42,000 received in 
the year. The society has in operation 74 schools, (in- 
cluding 22 in Baltimore,) in which 7000 scholars are 
tuught. Most of the teachers are coloured. 

The plantations heretofore belonging to Jefferson 
Davis and his brother Joseph, have been leased to an 
association of coloured men. 

The Legislature of North Carolina has elected Judge 
Manley to the United States Senate. He was an ori- 
ginal secessionist, and held judiciul office under the 
rebel government. 

Governor Orr, of South Carolina, in his recent mes- 
sage to the Legislature, says: “The experiment of free 
labour, whilst it has not been entirely satisfactory, is 
far from proving a failure. Where the blacks have been 
adequately compensated and kindly treated, they have 
generally laboured faithfully.” He recommends proper 
provision for the aged, the infirm and the helpless. 


THE FRIEND. 


It is believed there is an increasing disposition in the 
South to admit qualified suffrage, impartial as to color. 
In the Alabama House of Representatives, Brookes, of 
Loundes county, presented a bill to alter the constitu- 
tion of the State so as to admit conditional negro suf- 
frage. The conditions are that the voter shall possess 
property valued at $200, and shall be able to read the 
constitution of the State and of the United States, and 
write a legible hand; the same conditions to apply to 
white men. After an exciting debate the bill was tabled. 
A large meeting of the coloured people of the District 
of Columbia has been held in favor of negro suffrage, 
and to aid in bringing the subject before Congress. In 
Florida the freedmen are availing themselves of the 
Homestead Law, and from 8th mo. 26th to 10th mo. 31st 
last, had entered 30,000 acres. 

Philadelphia.—-Mortality last week, 246. 

Miscellaneous.—On the 2d inst. Secretary Séward re- 
ceived a dispatch by the Atlantic cable, dated on that 
day, from the U. S. Consul-General in Alexandia, Egypt, 
saying," I have arrested John H. Surratt, one of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s assassins. No doubt of identity.” A 
San Francisco dispatch says, “‘ The next steamer hence 
takes 500 barrels of flour for New York, by way of 
Panama, the order having been received for the finest 
grades, for shipment to England. The message was 
transmitted by the cable and overland: telegraph, and 
the order filled and advices returned to the sender of 
the order on the same day by telegraph.” The great 
suspension bridge at Cincinnati was opened to foot 
passengers on the lst inst., and about 50,000 persons 
crossed it. 

Jefferson Davis.—Both branches of the Georgia Legis- 
lature have unanimously adopted resolutions expressive 
of their.respect for the character and services of the 
“illustrious prisoner of state Jefferson Davis.” The 
resolutions speak of him as a fallen chief of a once dear 
but now abandoned cause, around whom the warm af- 
fections of the southern people are centred. The Pre- 
sident of the United States is earnestly appealed to on 
his bebalf. Davis was recently visited by the committee 
sppointed by the Legislature of Mississippi to intercede 
with the President for his pardon or parole. They did 
not give him reason to expect the application would be 
successful. The commissioners were surprised to find 
him in such good health and spirits. His imprisonment 
for some months past has been made as little irksome 
as possible. 

Congress.—The second session of the 39th Congress 
commenced on the 3d inst., quorums present in both 
Houses. The President’s message was read. In the 
Senate two new members from Vermont, two from New 
Jersey, and one from New Hampshire were admitted to 
their seats. The credentials of two from Texas were 
presented and laid on the table. Sherman, of Ohio, pre- 
sented a bill to prevent the illegal appointment of offi- 
cers of the United States. It provides that no money 
shall be paid to any person, nominated for any office, 
who has been rejected by the Senate, and subsequently 
re-appointed by the President, and prescribes penalties 
to be inflicted on any person who enters upon the duties 
of an office after such rejection, and upon any account- 
ing officer who may pay claims of such appointees for 
salary. The House of Representatives admitted three 
new members from Kentucky and three from Tennessee. 
The House passed a bill repealing the act of 1862, which 
authorized the President to grant pardon and amnesty 
to persons who had participated,in the rebellion. Vari- 
ous bills and resolutions were introduced. Among 
others one authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
sell at public auction in New York, $2,000,000 in gold 
every week, and to invest the proceeds in the interest- 
bearing bonds or obligations of the United States. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The President’s Message, and the documents accom- 
panying it, give a gratifying view of the general condi- 
tion of affairs in the country. The President has not 
changed his views in regard to reconstruction, and still 
urges the admission of the Senators and Representatives 
from all the States lately in rebellion. It contains no 
reference to the Freedmén’s Bureau Bill or the Civil 
Rights Bill. He closes the message with these words, 
“ The interests of the nation are best to be promoted by 
the revival of fraternal relations, the complete oblitera- 
tion of our past differences, and the inauguration of all 
the pursuits of peace. Directing our efforts to the early 
accomplishment of these great ends, let us endeavour to 
preserve harmony between the co-ordinate departments 
of the government, that each in its proper sphere may 
cordially co-operate with the other in securing the 
maintenance of the Constitution, the preservation of the 
Union, and the perpetuity of our free institutions.” 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 3d inst. New York.—American gold 141. U. 


S. sixes, 1881, 112}; ditto, 5-20, 1865, 107 ; ditto, 0-40, 
993. Superfine State flour, $7.40 a. $9.55, : 
Obio, $10.15 a $11.20, Baltimore flour, common 

extra, $11 a $13; trade and family, $13.25 c Sie 
Middlings cotton, 33 a 34cts. Philadelp , 
fine flour, $8 a $8.50; higher brands, $9 to $15, Penns 
sylvania red wheat, $2.65 a $2.85 ; southern do., $2.90 
a $3.10; white, $3.20 a $3.30. Pennsylvania rye, $1.40, 
Old yellow corn, $1.12 a $1.14; new, 90 a 98 ets, 

57a 59 cts. Cloverseed, $9 a $10. Timothy, $3.25, 
Flaxseed, $3.25 The arrivals and sales of beef 
reached about 1800 head. Extra sold at 15 a 16 

fair to good at 13 a 14 cts., and common, 10 a 12 ots, 
About 10,000 sheep sold at 6 a 6} cts. for extra, and 5a 
53 cts. for common to fair, per lb. gross. Hogs $9 a $10 
per 100 Ibs. net. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Mary Thistlethwaite, N. Y., $2, to No, 
17, vol. 40; from Isaac Huestis, Agt., O0., $2, vol. 40, 


and for Jesse Hiatt, $2, vol. 40, and Deborah Dewees, 
$2, vol. 39. 


Received from Mary Thistlethwaite, East Shelby, N. ¥., 
$8, for the Relief of the Freedmen; and from Friends 
and others about Middleton, Ohio, through Samuel 
Shaw, $63.25. 


AGENT APPOINTED. 


Edward Stratton, of East Fairfield, Ohio, bas been 
appointed Agent, vice Wilson Hall, resigned. 


NOTICE. 

A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association, 
will be held at No. 112 North Seventh St., on Seventh 
day the 8th inst., at 3 p.m. 

Saran Lewrs, Secretary, 


A CARPET WANTED. 


The new Term has opened very auspiciously for the 
work amongst the freedmen near Yorktown, Va. At 
our mission-house, however, there is an urgent need for 
a carpet, for the comfort of the family. Any Friend 
having a good, part-worn carpet of any description (reg, 
or other material,) about 18 feet by 21, will confer a 
favor by sending word to the Association, or by sending 
the carpet to its Room, No, 501 Cherry St., Philada, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee who have cha 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held there 
on Fourth-day the 19th of Twelfth month, at 10 o'clock 
A. M. 

The Committee on Admissions will meet at 8 o'clock 
the same morning, and the Committee on Instruction at 
seven o’clock the preceding evening, instead of at 7} 
o’clock as heretofore. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School on 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 15th inst. r 

Samurt Morris, 

Twelfth month 3d, 1866. Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Commi 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on 
Seventh and Third-day afternoons, the 15th and 18th 
inst., to meet the trains that leave West Philadelphia 
at 2.30 and 4.45 p.m. On Fourth-day morale a 
regular stage will meet the train that leaves Philadel- 
phia at 7.50 a. M.,.—due at the Street Road at 9.26, 


WANTED 


A Male Teacher for Friends’ School at Rancocas. 
Application may be made to Henry Wills or Samuél 
Williams, Rancocas P. O., Burlington Co., N, J. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA ) 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josnvua H.WorTHine- 
ton, M. D. ! 
Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exws, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phile- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marriep, on the 14th of Eleventh month, 1866, at 
Friends’ Meeting, New Garden, North Carolina, Gropes 
Dixon, Superintendent of Philadelphia Friends’ F 
men’s Schools, to Eunrce Conapox, of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, Principal of the Freedmen’s School, Dan- 
ville, Va. re 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 
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